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A Nation Alive to Religion. trates, policemen, employers of labor and other | if not, the child was exposed to die on a mg 
In our Notes of general information there disinterested observers are one in asserting | or out in the open ground away from the hong, 
— a ‘onal illusi f late t that the revival has done good, and only good. In case the water baptism was used, 
© appeared occasional lilusions Of late 10a) ‘The absence of the usual machinery in con- | ausa vatn (meaning to sprinkle the child wit, 
notable religious awakening now going on in| nection with such awakenings, and the unmis-| water), the ceremony was looked upon ag, 
Wales. Under the above title we find in the | takable tokens of spiritual empowerment make | most sacred rite, and the integral part of th 
Boston Transcript an editorial review of the | this Welsh revival still more unique, and the old Asa faith. being of great antiquity, ante 
present situation of this movement, which we phenomena can hardly fail to be scrutinized | dating the Christian baptism many cen 
here extract as interesting information for by religious leaders the world over. Of late| To expose a child after this baptism was lookej 
the drift in the churches, both of Great Britain | upon as murder, and for this reason it wo 
our readers. and America, has been towards the emphasiz- | seem that for that day and age of the wor 
No such intense and far-reaching religious] ing of the cultural and educational sides of | it served a good use and answered a certaiy 
awakening has been known in Christendom for | Christianity. The evangelistic and revival] purpose and a well defined law or custo, 
many years as that which is now sweeping | idea has been relatively disesteemed. It has} Water baptism was performed as soon after 
over Wales, from one end of the land to the| been felt that the main hope for the Chris-| the birth of the child as possible. When th 
other. It has reached such proportions that | tianity of the future was in the careful, quiet, | missionaries began their labors it was no doubt 
London journals are sending their special rep- | continuous education of the young in Christian | easier to make inroads by adopting some gort 
resentatives to describe the demonstrations on | truth and practice. But now comes this re- | or custom in vogue among the people, and ip 
the ground, and to weigh their worth. The|markable demonstration of the fact that the | time the meaning might change without chang. 
testimony of such cool, impartial outsiders is} era of the old-time revival has not forever|ing form or custom. Thus, while as early gp 
singularly unanimous in vouching for the gen-| gone by. It has been proved over and over | ciety was constituted to expose an infant 
uineness and value of the movement. It is|again in Wales during the last two months| die seemed customary, this changed, and ip 
altogether the uppermost interest of the en-| that men may rise into the spiritual life by a| course of time baptism or no baptism woul 
tire Welsh people to-day. It has taken hold] sudden and rapid flight, as well as by the more | not permit of this practice of exposing chil 
of all classes of society. Theatres, literary | leisurely ascent through educational processes. | dren. Still, if child-murder ceased with th 
clubs and political issues have lost for the time A fresh interest is imparted to the whole | advent of civilization, the form of water bap 
being their usual attractiveness. Frequenters | subject in its bearing on American church life | tism was kept up for a very different purpom 
of public houses have to such an extent de-| by the fact that W. J. Dawson, of London, is} than which it was used for in the beginni 
serted their customary haunts that the pro-|soon to undertake among the Congregational | From the sagas we have many proofs tbat this 
ceeds from the sale of liquor are in some cases | churches of the country, under the direction| water baptism, as practiced by the heathens, 
only one-tenth of what they usually are. Es-|of a national committee headed by Newell] was not recognized by the Christian Chureh, 
trangements and quarrels of long duration have | Dwight Hillis, of Brooklyn, a campaign of|but the rite was performed again a secon 
ceased to exist. Especially is this true at| earnest, broad-guage evangelism extending | time, much in the same manner, by the priest 
Bethesda, the scene of the protracted disputes | from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There are} who took the place of the father. In th 
in connection with the Penrhyn quarry, where | many who hope and expect that the outcome] sagas the pagan form was called ausa vata, 
for many years the strife between capital and | will be something akin to what is now taking | and the Christian form Skirn. 
labor has been intense, and the residents have | place in Wales. The child was often named after some re 
been divided into hostile camps. ; 
So far as the revival can be ascribed to 


nowned kinsman, and sometimes the perso 
human instrumentalities, the most important 


who performed the rite gave it his own name, 

It was believed that the luck of the namesake 
influence has been exerted by a young miner 
named Evan Roberts. He is only twenty-six, 


would follow the child through life. This rite 
of baptism was not performed by any clergy, 

and his smooth shaven face gives him a boyish 

aspect. Last summer, just as he was begin- 


but by the father, as the head of the family, 

for among the Norsemen, according to theold 
ning a course of study preparatory to entering 
the ministry, he received what he considers a 


pagan faith, there was not any recognize 
baptism of fire. It led him to return to his 


class we call clergy, but the head of the house 
rural home to wait for further revelations from 


hold performed all such services. 
It would seem that this old heathen rite 
heaven. In the course of a week they seemed 
to come to him, and since that time, accom- 


was taken up by early missionaries, and whit 
panied by several women singers, he has been 


was later adopted as part of the creed of th 

churches. It would also seem that in the 

going about among the churches, speaking for mind of the pagan there would be a close cor 

a day or two at each, and arousing a marvel- nection of a physical and spiritual cleansing 
lous response. Modest and retiring in dispo- 
sition, there is something wonderfully mag- 


by means of water, and in course of time i 

was easy to adopt baptism as one of the sit 
netic in his personality. He seems to have as 
clear a consciousness of a divine commission 


raments of the church. Among the earl 
tribes of the North it would seem that wate 
as ever Joan of Arc had. 
But the movement does not appear to be de- 


sprinkling of infants had a tendency to pre 
pendent on any one man. It is breaking out 


serve such infant’s life from the hands d 
murderers, but why this custom should be et 

spontaneously and with power in every part of bodied into the creed of the churches later 
the country. Great meetings are held at rail- when such an ordeal became unnecessary # 
way stations as well as in the churches, where not so easy to explain. 
morning, afternoon and evening large congre- 
gations assemble. Down in the mines, too, 
half-hour prayer meetings are held twice a 
day, the men in the different shifts descending 
a half hour earlier in order to enjoy the op- 
portunity without trenching on their employ- 
ers’ time. Members of Parliament are joining 
with unlettered peasants in fanning the flames. 
Even the Anglican Church is introducing prayer 
meetings, and its members are as eager as 
Non-Conformists to reap the fruits. Accord- 
ing to William T. Stead, of London, magis- 



















































































































































































For “THE FRIEND.” 
Water Baptism. 


In reading the history of the early races in 
connection with the early Christian Church, 
it would seem that many of the rites and cere- 
monies which the Church later adopted were 
nothing but customs and forms used by the 
people in the heathen times. Thisseems true 
as far as it relates to water baptism. Robert 
Barclay says: ‘‘Infant baptism is a mere human 
tradition, for which neither precept nor prac- 
tice is to be found’in all Scripture.”’ 

It would seem that some form of baptism 
was found among the Hebrews, the Hindus, 
the Franks, Greeks and Egyptians as far back 
as we are able to trace these races. Among 
the Northmen we have the sagas, which chron- 
icle the lives of these people from earliest 
time down to the twelfth century, and water 
baptism is frequently mentioned a long time 
before the Christian religion was spread among 
the people. It was not till about 1000 A. D. 
that Christianity was spread at all among the 
people, and for a long time after this the peo- 
ple clung to their old gods in preference to 
the new form of religion, which was slowly 
making inroads along the coast. 

A custom existed among the Northmen, as 
well as among the Spartans of exposing ir- 
fants, a practice which seemed to have been 
common among many of the races. If the 
child was to be exposed or was to live de- 
pended on the father, or in his absence on the 
next of kin. The father would take the child 
in his arms and judge of it by its appearance, 
as to its qualities, etc. If he decided to let 
it live the practice of baptism was performed; 



























































B. L. Wick. 
Cepar Rapips, Ia. 
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It is not strength of brain that savess 
man, or orthodoxy of creed, or connecti@t 
with achurch. All these have uften 
to be but ropes of sand. They are not 
against the tides of temptation. There 
be firm, heaven-implanted principle; for ® 
one is safe in business, or in politics, or 
social life, or anywhere, when conscience is® 
loosened from God.—Cuyler. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


fy Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 210.) 

Jp 1844 a Council was held with the Seneca 
ipdians at Buffalo, by the United States Agent 
(sborne for the purpose of paying them their 
gouities, in the course of which the Agent 

ired of them how many were willing to 
gigrate to the Western Country: concerning 
which he had heard very conflicting accounts. 
Upon close questioning, five only, one of whom 
yas not present were found, who declared their 
yillingness to go, three of these were intem- 
te men and were frequently drunk. 

It also appeared that two’thousand dollars 
had been offered to at least one of these Indians, 
by white men to induce him to go, and to use 
hia influence to persuade others of his people 
teemigrate. Under these circumstances the 
Agent promptly informed the Council, much to 
the satisfaction of the Indians, that the Gov- 
emment would take no further steps to en- 
courage them to leave their Reservations. 

The Agent, however, informed them that by 
the treaty of 1842, they would be compelled 
toleave their Buffalo Creek Reservation, and 
sdvised those who still lived upon it, to make 
their arrangements, hard as it would be for 
them, to quietly leave their former homes, and 
geek new ones on one or other of their remain- 
ing reservations. 

This advice was received by most of the In- 
dians in silence. George Greenblanket whose 
home was on the Buffalo Reservation, however, 
desired to be heard:—On account of the sick- 
ness of his child at home, he had not time to 
say much, but he must saya little. He stated 
that the dealings of the white folks with us 
have been very injurious to our people. ‘‘They 
have come to us with false words, and got 
Indians bound, who afterwards could not get 
released. Before this we lived in peace among 
ourselves, but now it is different: they have 
made some of our people hate each other when 
before they lived in peace. Big Kettle told 
him the same before he died and warned us to 
beware of our white brethren. God had created 
him, and placed him on his farm, and he has 
buried his children here (pointing to the bury- 
ing ground near by) aside of the graves of his 
fathers. His sick child, he expected would 
live but a few days, and would be buried there; 
God had supported him until now, and he be- 
lieved it was the will of the Great Spirit, that 
he should live and die here also. 

“He should remain unless compelled to re- 
move by force, until his Father called him 
home.” This speech—but a faint outline of 
which is given—was delivered in the most im- 
pressive manner, and with a depth of feeling 
seldom witnessed. When alluding to bis family 
and home, the speaker, was frequently so much 
werpowered with grief, as to be unable to 
proceed for some minutes. 

At a special meeting of the Committee held 
Eleventh Month, 1844, the following minute 
was made, ‘‘The attention of the Meeting 
being called to the suffering condition of the 
tatives west of the Mississippi, both those 
wder the care of our brethren of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and those residing on the ad- 
Aeent settlements, and it appearing that in 
comsequence of the destruction of their crops 
by the unprecedented floods during the past 


season, they are reduced to extreme want even 
of the necessaries of life; and believing it 
would be consistent with the object for which 
the funds under our care were raised to afford 
them some aid, it was on consideration con- 
cluded to forward to the Committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting the sum of four hundred dol- 
lars to be expended under their direction in 
relieving the wants of the needy and destitute.” 

At this time a school known as Friend’s 
Shawnee School was maintained near Westport, 
Jackson County, Missouri, and the families in 
each tribe for a district of from fifty to eighty 
miles around it who lived on the water-courses 
had not only their dwellings carried away by 
the flood but their household stuff and provis- 
ions, leaving them destitute. Perhaps not 
less than five hundred families of the Ottawas, 
Delawares, Munsees and Shawnees were thus 
situated, among whom provisions obtained with 
a part of this money were distributed. 

In acknowledging the receipt of this accept- 
able donation, Thomas Wells observes, ‘‘Could 
you witness the gratitude of some of these 
half starved and thinly clad women and child- 
ren as they carry away their portion of corn 
you would be satisfied that in the bosom of 
untutored and half civilized Indians dwells 
some of the refined feelings of polished so- 
ciety.” 

In the Second Month, 1845, Ebenezer Worth 
writes to the Committee that he then had three 
schools in operation, one at Corn Planter one at 
Cold Spring and one at Horse Shoe, the former 
of which was taught by Edward Pierce, an In- 
dian whose knowledge of our language, and 
his qualifications for teaching and governing 
had exceeded his expectations, and had afforded 
him much satisfaction. The other two schools 
were taught by white men and that sixty child- 
ren had been receiving instruction in the three 
schools. Two other schools had been taught, 
probably public schools, which though open to 
the children of Indians were but little atten- 
ded by them. 

In the year 1846 the construction of the 
New York and Erie Railroad towards their 
Reservation with the prospect that it would 
follow the windings of the Allegheny River 
for a distance of twenty miles through their 
land, engaged the attention of their chiefs and 
leading men, as well as of Ebenezer Worth and 
otber Friends. The latter were of the judg- 
ment that its construction through the Reser- 
vation would not benefit the Indians, but on the 
contrary introduce among them influences of 
a demoralizing character, which might seriously 
injure them. On the other hand they felt that 
it would probably be impossible to prevent it 
from being built, as proposed, permission hav- 
ing been given by the Ogden Land Company 
for its construction through the Reservation, 
probably between the years 1838 and 1842, 
and that all that could then be secured for the 
Indians, was a proper compensation for the 
right of way. 

In the report to the Yearly Meeting in 1846 
the Committee thus allude to the probable re- 
sults of the construction of this highway, 
which, it may be safely said as respects the 
injury to the Indians, have been more than re- 
alized. ‘‘Besides the serious evils which will 
be likely to accrue to the Indians by associa- 
tion with the laborers, whom the prosecution 
of this undertaking will assemble on their land, 


they will probably suffer considerable loss as 
it runs for a great part of the distance through 
their best land, and in some places so near 
the river and to a newly laid out road, as to 
leave strips of ground scarcely worth clearing 
or enclosing. [t will also uccasion much ex- 
pense and labor for additional fencing, and 
there is reason to fear not only that the dam- 
age done them, will be very inadequately com- 
pensated, but also that the facilities of inter- 
course and more rapid settlement of the ad- 
jacent country which will probably follow the 
completion of the road, will sharpen the cu- 
pidity of those who are eagerly watching an op- 
portunity to wrest from this feeble band of 
aborigines, the scanty remnant of their once 
wide spread domain.’’ 

The construction of the railroad was followed 
by the erection at Salamanca, one of the sta- 
tions upon the Reservation, by the Railroad 
Company of shops for the building and re- 
pairing of their cars, which employed a con- 
siderable number of operatives, and a town 
was thus started, which now, in 1905, contains 
over four thousand inhabitants; other settle- 
ments followed; and connecting railroads have 
been built. 

In 1846 the Committee was able to say ‘‘The 
Indians have shown a disposition to resist the 
attempts of white people to settle on their 
lands, and also considerable firmness in oppos- 
ing the sale of ardent spirits among them, and 
it is probable the reservation is now more clear” 
of the article than it has been for many years.’’ 
One person has been convicted and fined for 
selling liquor to the Indians, and two others 
indicted for the same offense.’’ In this ex- 
clusion of intoxicating liquors from amongst 
them, the earnest and diligent labors of Ebe- 
nezer Worth who was greatly concerned on 
this account, were no doubt very helpful: but 
with the increase of the white population the 
number of persons who sell such drinks has 
multiplied until there are now in 1905 probably 
forty saloons in Salamanca alone, and although 
selling liquors to Indians is still punishable by 
law, yet practically they are easily procured 
by those who can pay for them. 

(To be continued.) 

DuRING the war with Spain, we often read 
in the daily press that such and such a vessel 
had left port ‘‘under sealed orders.” For 
prudential reasons no man outside the Bureau 
of Navigation knew the purpose of the move- 
ment or the destination of the vessel. The 
commander himself did not know, much less 
any of his crew, until far out at sea the orders 
were opened and the direction of the voyage 
determined accordingly. 

It is a momentous day for a man when he 
leaves his old habits and associations at the 
bidding of conscience or duty, or any other of 
the manifold voices of God. He sails under 
sealed orders, and the Master’s assurance is 
his only guarantee of safety. ‘‘What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.”’ He proceeds by faith, not by 
sight. He traverses unknown seas. He 
meets unsuspected enemies. Hands grow 
weary at the helm, and hearts heavy with 
watching. But the end is not in doubt. No 
man ever obeyed the commands of God who 
was not ultimately led to enrichment and vic- 
tory. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
AN EVER PRESENT HELPER. 
“ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shal! 
be saved.” Acts ii: 21. 
My soul, when morn from slumber gently wakes 
thee 
Do thou arouse and on thy Saviour call. 
When noon’s quick, crowding duties claim atten- 
tion 
Ask help from Him, and trust thy All in all. 
When day’s decline brings welcome rest from 
labor, 
Seek thou thy God as falls the even’s shade, 
Lo, at “the cool of day” of old in Eden, 
The Lord drew near the man whom He had made. 


Let each event thou meetest in life’s journey 
The precious opportunity afford 

For asking blessings on thyself or others, 
For fresh communing with thy risen Lord. 


Through all the way, in pleasure, toil or sorrow, 
Thou then shall find thy Saviour close beside, 

No anxious care need fret thee nor annoy thee, 
The heart can rest which in Him doth confide. 


So that great hour toward which we all are hast- 
ning, 
Will find thee watchful, neither deaf nor dumb, 
When He shall say, “ Lo, I am coming quickly,” 
Thou canst reply, “Even so, my Saviour, come.” 
5. 3. 2. 


The foregoing lines have been suggested by a sermon 
preached at Twelfth Street Meeting on the words above 
quoted from Acts ii: 21. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Selections from Charles Rhoads’ Journal. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


Eleventh Month 30th, 1866. —“This date 
again records the anniversary of my loved 
one’s flight heavenward. Truly ‘it is a time 
for memory and for tears!’ The Apostle wisely 
administers the healing balm, when he tells 
us that these afflictions work for us a ‘far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,’ 
if we look ‘not at the things which are. seen, 
but at the things which are unseen’ — the 
eternal. May my eyes be more steadily di- 
rected to the ‘mark for the prize!’ 

And now, oh my soul, remember thou the 
covenant made with Him who ‘wounds to heal, 
and kills to make alive’ in thy hour of deepest 
distress! He has fulfilled his part in giving 
thee victory at times of trial over thy most 
powerful temptations, and granting His Holy 
Spirit and consolation in hours of weakness, 
and, may it be said with humble thankfulness, 
in making thee at a few seasons His messenger 
to others. ‘Eternal Spirit, let thy word pre- 
vail to take away the sting of human nature,’ 
and grant me an increase of earnest living 
faith—of humility—and devotion to Thy glori- 
ous cause of Truth!”’ 

Second Month 10th, 1867.—‘‘I apprehend 
that most of those whose feet have been mer- 
cifully turned into the Christian path by the 
convicting power of the Holy Spirit, must yet, 
as heretofore, realize that it is ‘a straight 
and narrow way’ which leads to eternal life. 
That it is from the heart of man whence pro- 
ceed evil thoughts and desires, leading to the 
act of transgression and sin, so that nothing 
less than a thorough cleansing of the inside 
of ‘the cup and the platter’ will produce 
fruit unto holiness, and the end (of) everlasting 
life. St. Paul says that he had not ‘already 
attained,’ nor was he ‘already perfect’ at the 
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time of writing to the Philippians (iii: 12), 
but he ‘followed after’ and ‘pressed towards 
the mark for the prize,’ and this mark was 
nothing short of that indicated by his exhor- 
tation in Ephesians (iv: 13): till we all come 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.’ Paul gave no 
countenance to that specious delusion em- 
braced by some professors, that we are not to 
expect deliverances from sinful practices in 
this life. His command in Colossians (iii: 5) 
is strictly in accord with the doctrines of 
our Society, viz: ‘mortify therefore your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth,’ &e. How 
aptly he describes the conflict which takes 
place in the soul of the believer when first 
convicted for sin, in Romans, chap. 7. But 
he positively avers in the next chapter (v: 2) 
that ‘the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death,’ so that the state spoken of in 
the preceding chapter, where he says that 
with the flesh he served the law of sin, must 
have been an earlier experience, and not his 
then present condition. This is confirmed 
by Romans (vi: 22), where he says to those 
he is addressing, ‘but now, being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness.’ ”’ 

Sixth Month 2nd.—‘‘ ‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful unto death!’ These words of our 
Holy Surety seem to express my feelings this 
day. Various causes probably conspire to this 
state.’’ 

After mentioning some special trials, his 
lack of physical strength and endurance, caus- 
ing mental and spiritual depression, and some 
trying religious service for individuals,he adds, 
**T think I shrink more and more in my natural 
feelings from speaking in public; may the fear 
of man not overcome my duty to my Maker. 
Oh! the doubts, the questionings and the mists 
that sometimes toss and try the soul in this 
service! Believing, oh Thou Holy One, that 
unless Thy Word be clearly given, it is safest 
to ‘abide still in my tent,’ | would crave of 
Thee to send out Thy Light and Truth to il- 
lumine and guide my tottering feet every day 
of this wilderness journey. 

‘‘The above remarks, written a few hours 
ago, I feel would be ungrateful to my com- 
passionate Saviour, did I not acknowledge 
with humble thankfulness His kindness in rais- 
ing me in some measure, from the low dun- 
geon that I seemed shut up in spiritually, by 
His life-giving presence coming into my heart 
and answering my petitions for help. ‘Bless 
the Lord, oh my soul and forget not all His 
benefits! Hope thou in God, for I shall yet 
praise Him, who is the health of my coun- 
tenance, and my God!’ I am at times made 
sensible that even those accounted most spir- 
itual do not render the incense of praise and 
gratitude to our Glorious High Priest as often 
as He would take pleasure in it. I am but an 
ungrateful creature, often complaining but 
seldom praising. Dearest Saviour, grant us 
the gift of truly grateful hearts; for this, as 
well as every other perfect gift, cometh down 
only from the Father of Light.” 

This gift of gratitude was conspicuously 
granted, though the struggle to attain it was 
not realized by his family until they had ac- 
cess to his Journal. 

Again, after the death of his ‘‘precious 
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eldest daughter,”’ he writes, “‘I desire to jy 
duly thankful to Him, who has given me th 
unspeakable comfort of a firm trust and gg. 
fidence that my dear child had been redeemed 
by His precious blood, through the acceptanes 
of His grace in her soul unto repentance, try 
faith, and forgiveness of her sins.’’ 

1868.—‘‘Since my last memorandum in thig 
book my spiritual condition has been of, 
varied hue, but I have felt that I might safely 
record a hope I have had to-day, that some 
progress is experienced from time to tj 
(through Divine mercy), in that holy way which 
leads to ‘the City that hath foundations, whogg 
builder and maker is God;’ yet sorely have | 
often to feel that 1 take many halting steps 
through want of entire dedication to and 
humble, naked faith in Christ. I have lately 
been afresh convinced not only of my daily 
need of the renewed extensions of Divine love, 
and the reception of spiritual food from Christ 
to keep my soul alive unto Him, but also of 
knowing His atoning blood to be again and 
again applied, to wash away those stains of 
heart that arise from unhallowed thoughts, 
and inconsiderate, yea, sinful actions, growing 
out of the old root of bitterness within. Ah, 
how does the Word of God which is ‘quick and 
powerful,’ discern ‘the thoughts and intents 
of the heart,’ and lay bare our most secret 
feelings and motives to our own view, in the 
same light in which they are judged by the 
Almighty.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE.—A traveler was hurry- 
ing along the esplanade of a Continental port 
to embark on a steamer starting at once for 
America, when he noted at his feet a plant 
of four-leafed clover. This seemed to him, in 
accordance with the popular tradition, of goud 
omen for his voyage. He gathered a tiny 
shoot of the flower, to find himself instantly 
arrested by the sentinel on guard near by, for 
the offense of gathering flowers on this publie 
ground, in defiance of municipal prohibition, 

Remonstrance, resistance were unavailing, 

To the police station he was hurried. After 
he had received his reprimand and paid his 
fine, and hurried breathlessly to the quay, his 
steamer was under way, far beyond any possi 
bility of overtaking. The baffled traveler was 
stirred with vexation and rage against the 
unfortunate clover-plant, the rascally sentinel, 
the insane regulations of the port, the whole 
world, his particular destiny, etc. 

Some days later he was dilating on his griev- 
ances to his fellow-guests at his hotel, when 
one of them handed to him a newspaper just 
opened, pointing to the tidings that the steamer 
on which he had been prevented from sailing, 
had gone down—‘‘all lives lost!’’ 

The youth was overwhelmed with emotion. 

Prostrate before God, he asked forgiveness 
for his anger: profoundly moved by the merey 
which had saved him alone from amidst # 
many, he yielded his heart in gratitude an 
trust to Him who ‘‘willeth not the death of 8 
sinner.” A few weeks later he journeyel 
from the old world to the new, a new man @ 
Christ Jesus, resolved that all his life long, 
whatever might befall him, even to the utter 
thwarting of his own desires and plans, should 
be accepted as the loving kindness of a faith 
ful God.— Young People’s Paper. 
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sured as they parted in England that they 
felt stronger, happier and better acquainted 
for this rational diversion — physical culture. 
The very attainment of deep, slow breathing 
is in itself an antidote to sea-sickness, which 
largely arises from dread, from tension caused 
by resistance to the watery environment. If 
the voyageur can only put himself in harmony 
with this unfamiliar element, can enjoy it as 
a wonderful evidence of Divine power, he feels 
himself ‘‘ rocked in the cradle of the deep,’’ 
a confidence possesses him, and he conforms 
his breathing to the stately motion of the 
vessel ; a sense of repose becomes his habit, 
while he loves the sea in all its variations. 

A hale and genial Friend, a beloved minister 
among us, was fond of jumping rope each 
evening, when a girl, and continued this ex- 
ercise to the close of her three score and ten, 
maintaining that it benefited the whole phys- 
ique, by well distributed activity. Another 
who was an elder of the most cheerful nature 
was, throughout his long life, an excellent 
skater. 

The ascetic idea of ignoring the body’s 
needs, of actually disfiguring and reducing it, 
has given place largely to the conviction that 
we are bound to make the best of ourselves, 
and that so connected are our material and 
spiritual parts, that neither can rightly succeed 
without the other. 

The question of securing a teacher is a most 
natural one. There is generally some young 
person in a neighborhood who has received 
sufficient gymnastic instruction at school, to 
give a few lessons, either for compensation or 
from a desire to benefit others. 


H. P. Morris. 
First Month 2nd, 1905. 


THE OpTimist.—A few months ago, the 
editors of one of our religious weeklies asked 
a number of well-known men and women to 
answer briefly the question, ‘‘Why am I[ an 
Optimist? ’’ Among the answers given, a por- 
tion of Alice Palmer Freeman’s was most 
significant :— 

“*My training as the child of a country 
doctor in a home where the daily interests of 
every member of the family centered in caring 
for the sick, the poor, the aged—where 
everybody brought his needs and his anxieties 
—this was the true training for an optimist. 
For no one can be permanently helpful who 
merely looks on at life, criticising those who 
work. To see clearly the tragedies and to 
spend self in trying to save, makes an opti- 
mist.”’ 

Perhaps the secret of optimism was never 
better revealed than in that last sentence. 
The true optimists of life are not those who 
have always ‘‘had things easy’’ and know 
nothing of care or trouble; neither are they 
the ones who resolutely refuse to acknowledge 
the presence of sin and sorrow. They are 
those who determine to meet facts honestly, 
and then give themselves eagerly, untiringly, 
to fighting the sin, and lessening the sorrow 
and the pain. Only he who has given him- 
self to a cause knows all the allies of that 
cause. He who has devoted himself to the 
mighty work of advancing God’s kingdom of 
righteousness sees, as others cannot, a thou- 
sand signs of hope and cheer in unlikeliest 
places. 
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WINGS OF A DOVE. 


At sunset, when the rosy light was dying 
Far down the pathway of the west, 
I saw a lonely dove in silence flying, 
To be at rest. 


“ Pilgrim of air,” I cried, “ could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
I'd fly away from every careful sorrow, 
And find my rest.” 


But when the dusk a filmy veil is weaving, 
Back came the dove to seek her nest 
Deep in the forest, where her mate was 
grieving— 
There was true rest. 
Peace, heart of mine, no longer sigh to wonder; 
Lose not thy life in fruitless quest. 
There are no happy islands over yonder ; 
Come home and rest. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Science and Industry. 


England is making extraordinary efforts 
toward the promotion of cotton cultivation in 
the West Indies. Four thousand acres are to 
be planted with cotton in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands and Barbadoes. Cottonseed 
is furnished free. The government is aiding 


in the establishment of factories for ginning 
and baling. The first of these factories has 
just been completed at Bridgetown, Barbadoes; 
another is being built at Antigua and a third 
is to be built at St. Vincent. 


How To DARKEN OAK.—Oak may be imme- 
diately and easily darkened by laying on liquid 
ammonia evenly with a rag or brush. The 
effect produced is just the same as is pro- 
duced naturally by age and the color will not 
fade. Bichromate of potash, dissolved in cold 
water and applied with a brush, is another 
method of deepening the color, or new oak 
may be brought to any shade or nearly black, 
by the application of a decoction of green 
walnut shells. Be careful to apply each coat 
evenly, 


TAKING OUT BRUISES IN FURNITURE. — If 
tle bruise is very small all that is necessary 
is to soak it with warm water and apply a 
red-hot poker near the surface, keeping the 
spot continually wet until the bruise disap- 
pears, which will occurin afew moments. For 
larger bruises or dents wet the part with warm 
water and double a piece of brown paper five 
or six times, soak it, lay on the bruise, and 
then apply on top of the wetted paper a hot 
flatiron until the moisture has all evaporated. 
Keep this process up until the surface is level. 


A NEw ANTISEPTIC.—Simple and harmless 
antiseptics are more and more demanded for 
household use by modern ideas of cleanliness 
and hygiene. Great interest, therefore, at- 
taches to the report made by M. Henri Mois- 
san, the man who makes diamonds, to the 
French Academy of Sciences, in which he de- 
scribes a new chemical compound, sodium 
perborate. This is a white crystalline salt, 
made from boric acid and sodium peroxide, 
which, when dissolved in water, gives off over 
a hundred times its volume of nascent oxygen 
and leaves sodium borate, common borax, in 
solution. Nascent oxygen is extremely active 
and avery powerful germicide and disinfectant, 
while the cleansing and antiseptic properties 
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of borax are known to every one. The ny 
substance seems likely to be of use in 
home as well as the hospital, since it woj 
not have the disagreeable and injurious ody 
of chlorine or formaline, and would not, fi 
carbolic acid, be the cause of accidental ay 
intentional poisoning. It could be kept 
and made available for use at any time by 
simply dissolving in water. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ATHLETICS. —Afte 
an exhaustive examination of the case for ayj 
against athletics in the Medical Record, Dr 
Robert E. Coughlin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., come 
to the following conclusions: ‘‘The prim 
object in athletics is improvement of the gep. 

‘eral health. To obtain good health muscle 
building is not a necessity. 

‘‘One cannot judge of a person’s health by 
the size and hardness of the muscles. We 
have seen that the converse may be true. th 
obtain health one must not be in a perfectly 
trained condition, owing to the effects of 
severe training on the nervous system. Ther 
is no evidence to prove that athletics and 
muscle-building improve the constitution. One 
should always keep in mind the fact that 
built-up or hypertrophied muscle has a ten 
dency to degenerate. The heart being a muy 
cular organ shares in this tendency. ot 
Although the evidence for and against ath 
letics is contradictory, the whole subject may 
be summed up by stating that athletics ar 
heneficial when properly and judiciously ap 
plied, and very injurious when the precautions 
above mentioned are ignored or carelessly re 
garded.”’ 


ARIZONA CACTUS FARM.—A mile south of 
Pheenix, close by the usually dry channel of 
Salt River, is one of the oddest farms in 
America, says the Los Angeles Times. It is 
planted to nothing but cactus of every form 
found within Arizona. Each kind is cultivated 
under the same conditions that prevail upon 
its native heath, to as great an extent asis 
possible, and most of them thrive well under 
the hot skies of southern Arizona, cared for 
by experts. 

The main owner of the farm is Dr. R. B 
Kunz, a college bred German scientist, who 
has taken up the study of cacti and their 
cousins as his life work. A physician, ke 
has particularly studied the plants for the 
possibility of securing products valuable ia 
medicine. And the utilitarian side has ap 
pealed to him in other ways, and he know 
the plants wherefrom come good fruit, thos 
that bear-good water for the thirsty desert 
traveler and those useful to the architecture 
of the aboriginal house builder. Arizona has 
become the source of supply for cactus for 
most of the botanical gardens of the world, 
and this demand for plants has increased till 
a lucrative industry has arisen from what 
would seem to the uninitiated one of the most 
unpromising in the world. 

The most prominent of the cacti of th 
garden is the saguaro. It is one of the 
marks of the desert. Its large white flowes 
cover the end of every branch in Fourth aad 
Fifth Months, followed by a greenish yello# 
fruit, which, when it bursts, discloses as 
pulp filled with black seeds. This is vey 
nutritious. 
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Another species of far greater use, if not 
sttraction, is cereus thurberi or pitaya of the 



























































it woul @ sstives, which was named after the late Dr. 
US Odor Thurber, editor of the American Agri- 
not, lik,  qlturist of New York. Its northern limit is 
ntal an) HH qoe hundred and fifteen miles from Pheenix 
cept dry jp asouthwesterly direction, and extends into 
time by  Sonoro southward. The flower is white, noc- 
tunal and smaller than that of the saguaro. 
The fruit of this species is of delicious 
—After @ taste, and for months is the support of tribes 
for and BH of Indians, who then feast upon it. The pulp 
ord, Dr, § jgalso dried for future use, and a syrup, as 
-» Come # well as an intoxicating liquor, is made from 
prime @ the fresh fruit. The Yaquis, Pepagoes and 
the gen. § Pimas largely subsist on the fruit of this 
muscle § cactus. The stem of this cactus grows from 
six to twenty feet high. 
ealth by § Perhaps the queerest cactus of all America 
28. Wel iscereus greggil of Arizona, known to Mexi- 
rue. To @ cansas jara matraca. Unlike any other cactus 
erfec! it has a very large tuber in place of fibrous 
fects of # mots and it resembles a great sugar beet 
. Then @ below the surface, growing from two to four 
‘ics and § feet high, as thick as a finger and covered 
ion. One @ with very short spines. The tuber is medicinal, 
act. that @ ued externally in Mexico. It is the Arizona 
3 a ten & aight blooming cereus, fragrant, the flower 
y amuse B white and large as a saucer. 

ol Engleman’s hedgehog cereus, known as 
ast ath § echinocereus engelmanni, grows in clumps of 
ject may # from two to twenty joints, having very large 
tics are § brownish white spines, from one to one and a 
usly ap & half feet in height. Its brilliant rose-colored 
cautions § flowers, very fragrant, appear in Fourth Month, 
essly re @ and by the latter part of Fifth Month are 

followed by a crimson edible berry of the size 
and flavor of a large strawberry. 
south of “OQpintia’’ is the prickly pear family, of 
annel of § Which we have many species of various colors. 
‘arms in § The flat-jointed bear in some cases fine fruit, 
;. It ig | While the round-branched, often twisted like 
ry form § 4 Tope, have a woody fruit, unfit for food. 
tivated § These are met with on the desert, table-land 
ail upon § ad mountains. But most of these are seen 
ont as is @ together, cultivated on the cactus farm near 
1] under Phenix. 
rele Discoveries Made in Silence. 
ir. R. B The enclosed was written by a young girl 
ist, who § brevious to her becoming a member of our re- 
nd their § ligious Society, and when her home was en- 
ician, be § tirely isolated from friends. 1 send it, think- 
for the § ig it might be given a place in THE FRIEND. 
uable in Quakerism is of itself a pure system, and if 
has ap & followed closely will lead to purity and per- 
e knows fection. But for a correct sample of Quaker- 
it, those 8m I recommend you to attend a Quaker 
iy desert Meeting, and there you will find what true 
ritecture peace and quiet means; there you will find a 
zona has § 'efuge from the noises and clamors of the 
ctus for multitude ; and enjoy at once Solitude and 
e world, Society, and possess the depth of your own 
ased till § *irit in stillness, without being shut out from 
ym what § ‘nsolatory faces of your species; there to be 
the most he, yet accompanied; solitary, yet not deso- 
; Singular, yet not without. some to keep 
of the €in countenance. Here are tombs, no in- 
the land etiptions ; but here is something which throws 
e flowers antiquity on the foreground. Silence, oldest 
urth ad § things; language of old Night, and as deep 
h yellow § that before the winds were made. 
a scatit § Frequently the Meeting is broken up with- 
; is vey § ta word having been spoken, but the mind 





been fed, and you have been where that 
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unruly member, the Tongue, has strangely lain 
tied up and captive. 

What a balm it is to go and seat yourself 
among the gentle Quakers. Their garb and 
stillness conjoined present a uniformity, all 
enjoying the same silence, which is surely the 
most ecstatic pleasure a contemplative mind 
can enjoy. It is there we find that peace 
which is rarely to be found in the courts of 
the great, and incites us to contemplate and 
adore our great Creator. Silence affords to 
the contemplative mind a variety of pleasing 
sensations, which improves it, and renders it 
alive to the various beauties which are dis- 
played in the great book of nature. Blest Si- 
lence! may we never forget the advantages 
that may be derived from devoting a part of 
our time to thee; but continue sensible of thy 
great value.—E. K. 





Items Concerning the Society. 

W. C. ALLEN AND W. B. Harvey IN Porto Rico. 
—<Accounts received by a Friend from William C. 
Allen and William B. Harvey show that they had 
hard weather in reaching Porto Rico, where they 
arrived late at night Twelfth Mo. 21st, They at 
once proceeded to get into touch with government 
authorities who could help in opening the way. 
On the 25th, a Friends’ meeting was held in the 
marine barracks, probably the first of its kind in 
that land. Amidst men wearing the trappings of 
war, the labor silent and vocal seemed blessed to 
all. Another meeting was held in the infantry 
barracks. The attenders from the forts belonged 
to the native Porto Rican regiment, and were a 
wild, singing, roaring lot of men. But they left 
the meeting after giving profound attention, some 
with reverent and awe-struck countenances. 

The jail is a sorrowful place,—a child eight and 
one-half years old serving three months with 
others of tender years ; and older prisoners infect- 
ing them with vice. The women’s apartments ex- 
hibit the depth of immorality and degredation to 
which humanity can sink. To all these as they 
stood in squads before them, our Friends talked. 
Many confessed that they had never heard of 
Christ or the Bible. Many confessed they felt in 
their own hearts a condemnation for their evil 
practices, and occasionally some would shed tears 
as the love of Jesus and the need of repentance 
were presented to them. There are in confinement 
625 prisoners, of whom about 200 are murderers. 

In the charity schools about 400 children were 
visited. In the court-yard under the blue sky 
very satisfactory meetings were held with the 
children. A wish was felt that children in our 
own land were as reverent as they. 

Some of the places where our Friends have 
labored have never before had religious teaching 
or services, as jealousy caused by political and 
semi-religious conditions have barred such work. 
So wonder has arisen at the remarkable way in 
which things have developed, and thanksgiving 
for a week spent largely in preaching Christ in 
San Juan, where He is so imperfectly known. In 
all cases but one, an interpreter has been neces- 
sary. The missionaries have shown a noble spirit for 
their help. The latter concludes thus: “ ‘ Brethren 
pray for us,’ is well our cry!” 





Notes in General. 


If the ten or more denominations of Presbyter- 
ians come into the proposed union it will bring to- 


gether in one organization two million or more 


members. 





London stands first in the circulation of Bibles 
in 1904, and China second. More Bibles have been 
sold in China during the past year than in the 


whole five years previous. 
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Protestants and Catholics have given liberally 
toward the erection of a Methodist Church build- 
ing in Montevideo, South America, intended to be 
— of evangelistic influence throughout the 
and. 





St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Jerusalem, which 
was built by the English, was left by them uncon- 
secrated in order to allow clergymen not belong- 
ing to the “apostolic succession” the use of its 
pulpit. 





The Bible Societies of America, England and 
Scotland are working in union in Japan and they 
have published the Scriptures in cheap editions so 
that now the New Testament can be bought for 
two and a half cents and a single gospel at half a 
cent. 





The great religious movement in Wales occupies 
large space in London journals and many promi- 
nent Londoners have visited and are now visiting 
Wales to study the phenomenon at close range. 
Among them are William T. Stead, C. Silvester 
Horne and Lloyd George, M. P. 





Some clergymen are trying to discredit the re- 
vival on the ground that it cannot be explained,— 
that is, cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
any man’s ministry. Others rebuke them for this 
notion that the immediate movement of the Holy 
Spirit depends on the intervention of a man. 





Fanny Crosby, the famous blind hymn writer, 
at an advanced age, goes on long trips lecturing 
on missions and giving her time and money to the 
promoting of charities. She has written more 
than 6000 hymns and still writes them. Some of 
her hymns have been translated into all the tongues 
of Europe. 





Tablets with cuneiform inscriptions which go 
back to the time of Egyptian rule in Palestine, 
1400 years before Christ, have been discovered at 
the ancient city of Taanach, in South Palestine, 
and will soon be published. Only one such tablet 
has been found before in Palestine, the one found 
by one Bliss in Lackish. 





What a mighty power for civic righteousness, 
says a Boston paper, would sweep this country if 
all churches, ministers and reformers would do 
and dare as well as pass resolutions. District At- 
torney Jerome has a right to expect such “ to go 
with him to the mayor and to the courts to back 
up their fervid and multiplied words with deeds.” 





Dillon Bronson in his interesting letter from 
Jerusalem, written to Zion’s Herald, says: “‘ When 
one sees how many sects in this city claim that 
they, and they only, teach the truth, he wonders 
if the Saviour does not weep over poor Jerusalem 
as of old, and does not grieve over the introduc- 
tion of each new ‘ism’ from the Western world.” 





Murata, a high official in the Island of Kiushu, 
fifty years ago found an English New Testament 
floating in the harbor of Nagasaki. He procured 
a Chinese translation of the book and studied it 
with great interest for ten years with his relatives 
and friends. Murata became a Christian and af- 
terward translated the New Testament into Jap- 
anese. 





The Bohemians who come to this country have 
many First-day schools in which no Bible is taught, 
but doctrines of anarchy and atheism are diligently 
inculcated in the rising generation. Between 90,- 
000 and 100,000 Bohemians live in Chicago. In 
Cleveland Dr. Schauffler and Dr. Adams are carry- 
ing on missionary work among Bohemians there 
with good success. 
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On the very spot where Bonner lived, who con- 
demned Ridley to the stake, a new settlement is 
established on “Reformation lines,” and to be 
called Ridley House, and is soon to be opened. The 
settlement is splendidly equipped and while spirit- 
ual work is placed first and the Church and not 
the club-room is the centre, there is scope for all 
sorts of social work. 


According to the Review of Reviews there are to 
be no more legalized bull-fights in Spain, and in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments are to be 
closed on the First day of the week. 

May the reform reach America, where thousands 
of people together can brutalize their spirits by 
gloating over human bull-fights, as we heard a 
traveller recently call our foot-ball contests. 


CAUSES OF HOMICIDES IN THE UNITED STATEs, 
1894-1900.— Quarrels, 31,516; murders, jealousy, 
3313 ; liquor, 2845 ; highway robbery, 3151 ; in- 
fanticide, 1819; strikes, 365; outrage, 188; 
riots, 132 ; insanity, 827, etc. Total, 62,812. 

Judge Thomas, of Alabama, recently showed 
that the number of homicides in the United States 
was one-third larger than the losses of the British 
army in South Africa in the same period. That is 
the Boer war cost England 22,000 lives, while the 
homicides in the United States were 31,395. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTeED STATES.—It is stated that Henry Phipps, who 
founded and endowed the Phipps Tuberculosis Institute 
in this city, has given $1,000,000 for the purpose of build- 
ing model tenements, preferably in New York City, if the 
land at a feasible price shall be obtainable. For some 
years the City and Suburban Homes Company, of New 
York, has been doing this work on a limited scale, and 
has furnished decent and healthful homes for persons of 
very limited means, and has made the enterprise self-sup- 
porting. 

Secretary Taft, in transmitting his report of the Phil- 
ippine Commission, says in a letter to President Roose- 
velt: “Except in the wild, mountainous regions of the un- 
explored Island of Samar, and in the Moro region of the 
Rio Grande, and Lake Lanao in the sparsely settled Island 
of Mindanao, and in the Island of Jolo, conditions as to 
tranquillity and ladronism continue to improve, and ex- 
cept in the places mentioned, agriculture and the arts of 
peace are not at all interfered with by lawless bands or 
depredations.” 

A despatch of the 13th from Washington says: The 
Senate to-day ratified and made public an arbitration 
treaty for pecuniary claims which was signed at the sec- 
ond conference of American States at Mexico in 1902. 
It provides for the submission of such claims not settled 
by diplomacy to The Hague, unless both parties prefer 
that a special jurisdiction is organized. The treaty is to 
be in force five years. The countries signing the treaty 
are Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, United States, Guatemala, 
Hayti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay. 

It is said that the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission has 
received over 20,000 applications for medals or pecuniary 
rewards, and more are coming in every mail. 

The number of immigrants landing in New York since 
the first of the year is said to exceed all previous records, 
and that deportations for the same period are also record- 
breaking. For the first ten days of the new year, 478 
persons have been deported from Ellis Island, against 70 
for the same period of time in 1904. Of the arrivals 
during this period 9195 were Hebrews. Of the deporta- 
tions 65 per cent. were Hebrews. The arrival of the Rus- 
sian and Hungarian Hebrews in such large numbers is 
largely due to aversion to serving in the army in Russia. 
There are also two large Hebrew societies in Europe sys- 
tematically organized to assist immigrants to come to this 
country. This assisted immigration is strictly prohibited 
by the United States laws. The large number of depor- 
tations is due to the fact that the immigration officials 
have knowledge of these societies and are trying to break 
up the practice. 

It is stated that the census returns show that in 1900 
one-third of the people in this country were living in towns 
and cities. This movement from the country to the city 
of numbers of poor persons in excess of the demand for 
their labor leaves the open country where their services 
are needed comparatively deserted. A statement has 
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lately been made in The Public Ledger that at least 20 
per cent. of all the people living in the sixteen foremost 
industrial States of the Union, with a population of 38,- 
000,000, are in poverty or in such plight that they and 
their offspring tend to degeneracy, physical, moral and 
intellectual. To these 7,600,000 people in the industrial 
States must be added more than 3,500,000 degraded poor 
in the rest of the country, making a grand total of more 
than 11,000,000 inefficient and acutely suffering dwellers 
in the richest country in the world in a time of very gen- 
eral prosperity. 

It is stated that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will plant 800,000 trees this year, for the purpose of ob- 
taining cross ties, realizing the approaching scarcity of 
timber. The trees planted are the yellow locust, the ties 
of this wood having been found durable and lasting. It 
has been stated that the number of ties used annually for 
extensions and repairs is estimated to be from 90,000,000 
to 110,000,000, requiring annually the entire product of 
200,000 acres of woodland. Each year the supply of 
timber is farther from the base of transportation, many 
of the former sources of supply having been exhausted. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is now compelled to get its 
supply from inland Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
other Southern States. 

It is reported that the Baltimore & Obio Railroad is 
extending the use of the telephone for the transmission 
of ordinary business messages, connecting the division 
headquarters with the terminals of the divisions by means 
of the “composite” telephone method. The system ad- 
mits of the simultaneous working of the wires telephoni- 
cally and telegraphically without interfering with each 
other. 

The conflagration in Baltimore in the Second Month 
last destroyed 1382 business structures. Rebuilding has 
been going on since with a view of improving the char- 
acter and appearance of the new city. It is stated that 
the space formerly occupied by 424 buildings has been 
condemned and purchased by the city for dock improve- 
ments, street widenings, straightenings and openings. 
At present 377 buildings are rising on the 958 building 
lots left for improvement. Of the 457 lots on which op- 
erations have not yet been started, 387 have been made 
ready for the builders. 

It is stated that after months of careful experiment 
Maj. George O. Squier, of the United States Signal Corps, 
has discovered that trees may be used to catch wireless 
telegraph messages and to convey them to an observer 
standing on the ground. He has found that trees may 
serve the purpose of Marconi’s metal feelers or antenna, 
as they are called, and that tree trunks, while serving as 
masts or towers, also serve as wires to bring electro- 
magnetic currents to earth. 

FoREIGN.—A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 12th 
says: The Government, it seems, is about to make the 
irrevocable decision that prestige abroad and the situa- 
tion at home necessitate the continuation of the war till 
peace with dignity is possible. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, confusion exists, especially regarding the immediate 
development of the interior situation. The lack of co- 
hesion and alignment of the forces opposed to the ex- 
isting state of things, and mutual distrust of each other's 
programme seems to make anything approaching actual 
revolution at the present time unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. Socialists, revolutionists and other extreme 
elements, as well as the subject races on the borders of 
Russia, all have different objectives, with which the con- 
servative liberals whom the Government really hopes to 
appease have little in common; and, above all, Russia’s 
unnumbered millions of peasants, although they have 
manifested an abhorrence of war, principally for economic 
reasons, and because it takes their loved ones away, 
have given almost no evidence of having been stirred by 
the prevailing political agitation. 

A Berlin dispatch relates the results of a riot in 
Warsaw between the “ reservists” of the Russian soldiery 
and the citizens of the town in which 200 reservists 
were killed. It says: A large number of reservists are 
now in prison. They declare they do not want to be 
needlessly slaughtered. ‘Put us in prison,” they say, 
“If we go to the war we shall be killed. It is better 
to be sent to Siberia than to be sacrificed for nothing. 
Prison is warmer than Manchuria.” 

The Japanese troops near the Shakke river are said to 
number 388,000. 

In Great Britain the Government has issued an order 
permitting wireless telegrams to be received and for- 
warded at any postal telegraph office in the United 
Kingdom. Mossages may thus be transmitted to a de- 
parting or arriving vessel equipped with the necessary 
apparatus while at a distance of 200 miles or less from 
the stations on land. This order went into effect upon 
New Year’s day. 

A despatch from Washington says: How rapidly the 
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good results of the American commercial ex ‘.: 
Abyssinia, which brought about the commercial 
between the United States and that country, are bem 
ning to be felt is seen from a report to the Statet. 
partment from the American Consul General at Mp 
seilles, in which he says that many American orders ary 
now being shipped direct to Abyssinia and that tradel, 
tween the two countries is increasing steadily. 
It is reported that in the State of Campeche in 
an army of black ants has overrun the Champoton 
of that State, destroying growing crops, and thats 
number of persons and scores of animals have 
from their bites. Portions of this district have 
abandoned on this account, and work of all kinds by 
been suspended. It is said that the ants appear 
ten years; where they come from and go to is unknow, 
The fact that sea fish whose home is in deep waten 
can not live in the Black Sea has long been known, Thy 
effort to stock it with these fish has failed several times 
The cause of the failure has been attributed to the 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in the water, whic 
bacteriologists now say is due to the presence of cough 
less microbes in the ooze at the bottom of this Sea, 
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NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarding School.—FPor conveniens 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. m., and 
2.48 and 4.32P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-iny 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, win 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt, 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phil, 
—Open on week-days from 9 A. M. tol P. M. and from? 
P.M. to6P.M. Additions to the Library are: 


CrawForD, M. C.—The College Girl of America. 
HusBe.., G. A.—Up through Childhood. 

JeNKS, Tudor—In the Days of Chaucer. 

Jounson, Clifton—Highways and Byways of the South, 
McCartay, Justin—An Irishman’s Story. 

Moore, N. H.—Old China Book. 

Oper, F. A.—Our West Indian Neighbors. 
SaNnGsTER, M. E.—The Daily Pathway. 

SPARKE, E. E.—United States of America. 

WILson, R. R.—Historic Long Island. 


Diep, at the home of her son-in-law, Dr. J. C. Starbuck 
at North Easton, Mass., on the 12th of Eleventh Mo, 
1904, after a short illness; Racue. F. Parker, in be 
fifty-ninth year, wife of Ira J. Parker, of Pennsdal, 
Penna., an elder of Muncy Monthly Meeting. As shew 
much desired she just quietly “ slipped away from all the 
sorrow and suffering” which had in recent years bem 
her portion. A few days before she pasged to her eternal 
rest, she remarked “I have had such a joyful sensed 
His Presence with me all day, and this has often been my 
feeling before any deep trial or suffering was approach 
ing.” Naturally retiring in her disposition, she movedis 
the midst of her generation without fully revealing the 
depths of the spiritual exercises through which she oftes 
passed, but there was abundant evidence of those great 
fruits of the Spirit which produce “quietness and assur 
ance forever.” She will be greatly missed in the affain 
of her own meeting as a concerned elder endued with 
unasual degree of good judgment. To her belongs th 
recognition of her faithfulness for “ she hath done whit 
she could.” Her daughter, Mary, was gathered hom 
only two months before herself and she felt her time @ 
earth would not be long. Recently standing by the grave 
of this dear child she said with much feeling : 


“Some day, Some hour, at word of Thine 
Shall break the silver cord, 

The hope fulfilled the rapture mine, 
Forever with the Lord.” 


——, HANNAH Boone, the second daughter of Ambrow 
Boone, deceased, at her home in Pickering, Ontario, # 
the 20th of Twelfth Mo., 1904, aged seventy-one yeam 
seven months and nine days. This dear Friend, a mer 
ber of Pickering Monthly Meeting, tenderly nursed be 
mother during her last days. She herself had for s lou 
time been an invalid, bearing her sickness with tr 
Christian fortitude and patience. She was of a quiett® 
tiring disposition and by watchfulness to the teachiag 
and leadings of Divine Grace, she was strengthened # 
walk holily and unblamably before men, and we b 
believe, in favor with God. She was too the happy yp 
sessor of an assured hope of blessedness he 
through the redeeming love of her Lord and Saviow 
Her walk was consistent with the requirements of @ 


' high and holy calling in Christ. 





